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most consistent and thorough-going attempts ever made to transform a philosophy 
into a life." He continues: " Just as Spinoza was ' God-intoxicated, ' so Shaftes- 
bury was ' intoxicated with the idea of virtue. ' He is the greatest Stoic of modern 
times. Into his own life he wrought the stoical virtue for virtue's sake." He was, 
indeed, a living illustration of the truth of the affirmation made in his discourse of 
Good and III, that "the only true and real good is the enjoyment of a soul and 
mind freed from the incitements, commotions, and disorders of sense," a passage 
which explains the paragraph with which that discourse closes — "go to the source 
origin, and principle of excellence and beauty. See where perfect beauty is, for 
where that is, there alone can be perfect enjoyment, there alone the highest good." 
The Regimen is preceded by a sketch of the life of Shaftesbury by his son, 
the contents of which were printed by Birch in the General Dictionary of Bayle, 
but this is the first time that it has appeared under the name of its real author. 
From this sketch we learn that although Shaftesbury was accused of disbelief in 
revealed religion, he was really a constant and devout attendant at the services of 
the Church of England. The study of his character and opinions as presented in 
this work will operate as an excellent moral "regimen." The book has for its 
frontispiece a good engraving giving a full-length figure of Shaftesbury, which we 
should judge to be an excellent portrait. C. S. Wake. 
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The lives of Fechner, Hobbes, Kierkegaard, Rousseau, Spencer, Nietzsche, 
Kant, Aristotle, Plato, and Schopenhauer have already appeared in Frommanns 
Klassiker der Philosophic The last two volumes are a biography of Thomas 
Carlyle by Dr. Paul Hensel, of Heidelberg, and a biography of Hermann Lotze by 
Dr. Richard Falckenberg, of Erlangen. Wundt, John Stuart Mill, and Goethe are 
to follow. It is rather odd to see Carlyle ranked as a classical writer on philosophy, 
but the series will not suffer by the inclusion of thinkers of all classes. Dr. Hensel 
has written a very interesting life of Carlyle and has most probably furnished a 
juster appreciation of his import and career than has yet appeared in English. The 
book reads entertainingly, and is adorned by a rather truculent-looking portrait of 
the great English thinker. 

The Life of Hermann Lotze, by Professor Falckenberg, is to consist of two 
parts, the first of which, giving the history of his life and writings, lies before us. 
Dr. Falckenberg devotes over 100 pages to Lotze's life, which is rather uneventful, 
the remainder of the volume being taken up with the chronology of his literary 
productions. The fact that the life of Lotze is to fill two volumes is explained by 
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the fact that no detailed biography of Lotze is in existence, and the present work 
is really the first attempt to go more minutely into his history. Lotze's letters to 
his friends and students, notably to his publisher Hirzel, have been examined by 
the author, and much new material has been adduced in this way for elucidating 
the modes of living, working, and thinking employed by the celebrated author of 
the Microcosmus. Lotze held a recognised position as one of the foremost masters 
of German literary style, an attribute which is quite rare among the German phi- 
losophers ; in the words of Professor Falckenberg, "his language was music, and 
no other German save Paul Heyse and Friedrich Nietzsche possessed so delicate a 
feeling for the rhythmic cadences of German prose." Professor Falckenberg has 
reproduced verbatim a considerable part of Lotze's correspondence, and his read- 
ers will thus be allowed to enjoy the unconstrained and unartificial beauties of 
Lotze's style at its best. Some of his unpublished poetry has also been added 
in the appendix, while a good likeness of the philosopher accompanies the volume. 

Whence and Whither? An Inquiry Into the Nature of the Soul, Its Origin and 

Its Destiny. By Paul Carus. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. ; 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1900. Pages, vi, 188. 

Price, cloth, 75 cents net (3s. 6d. net). 

" Some psychologists of the modern school have characterised their science as 

" a psychology without a soul. They mean thereby that the old dualistic concep- 

" tion of the soul as a metaphysical ego-being, with faculties and functions, has 

"been discarded; that there is no such thing as a soul-entity ; and that, accord- 

"ingly, our psychology must be. reconstructed, pretty much after the manner in 

"which we might reconstruct the play of 'Hamlet' with the r61e of Hamlet 

"omitted. The author of this little book is fully aware of the gravity of the 

"charges that have been made against the old-fashioned soul-conception ; in fact, 

" he is himself one of the most energetic supporters of the monistic philosophy, 

" but he would insist that, while a deeper insight into the nature of things necessi- 

' ' tates a revision of our science, the facts of man's soul-life remain the same as be- 

*' fore, and the new psychology is not a psychology without a soul, but a psychol- 

" ogy with a new interpretation of the soul. 

' ' The soul, it is true, can no longer be regarded as a mystical being, as an en- 
" tity, or an essence, — a something in itself, possessed of certain qualities and 
' ' endowed with faculties : the soul is not that which feels and thinks and acts, but 
' ' is the feeling itself, the thinking itself, and the acting itself ; and the faculties, 
"so called, are simply various categories under which the several sets of psychical 
' ' functions may be subsumed. 

' ' There is as little need for the psychologist to assume a separate soul-being, 
' ' performing the several soul-functions, as there is for the meteorologist to assume 
" a wind-entity, which, by blowing, produces a commotion in the air. According 
"to the positive school, the commotion in the air itself is the wind. But though 



